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cxx American Oriental Society . 



Proceedings at Boston, May 17th, 1876. 



The Society came together at the usual place and time, the 
President, Professor Salisbury, in the chair. 

After the reading of the minutes of .the last meeting, the report 
of the Treasurer was read, referred to an auditing Committee, 
audited, and accepted. A summary of it is given below : 

RECEIPTS. 

Balance on hand, May 19th, 1875, $1,655.00 

Annual assessments paid in, $550.00 

Sale of the Journal, 17.71 

Interest on deposit in Savings Bank, .... 105.39 

Total receipts of the year, 673.10 

$2,328.10 
EXPENDITURES. 

Printing of Journal (x. 2, in part), $251.25 

Engraving of Plates for the same, 330.00 

Expenses of Library and Correspondence, 29.66 

Total expenditures of the year, $610.91 

Balance on hand, May 17th, 1876, 1,717.19 

$2,328.10 

The Treasurer also reported that the whole of the C. W. Brad- 
ley fund for the purchase of Chinese and other type was now 
transferred from England to America, and that its amount was 
nearly $700. 

The report of the Librarian' stated that, apart from the ex- 
changes with other publishing societies, the most valuable addi- 
tions to the Library during the past year had been a gift from 
the late Dr. Bhao Dajt, of Bombay, of thirteen Sanskrit works 
printed by the native presses of that city (including commented 
editions of the Mahabharata, the Adhyatma-Ramayana, and the 
Linga-Purana), and a gift from the India Office, London (made 
through Prof. Whitney), of twenty-three volumes. The number 
of titles of printed books is now 3251 ; of MSS., 135. A complete 
list of accessions will be printed at the end of the tenth volume 
of the Journal. 

The Committee of Publication reported that the printing of the 
second half of the tenth volume was not yet completed. Two ar- 
ticles were printed off: one by Mr. Isaac H. Hall, of New York, 
on the Cypriote Inscriptions of the Di Cesnola collection at New 
York, accompanied by lithograph plates, giving facsimile copies 
of all the inscriptions; the other, a very long paper by Prof. J. 
Avery, of Iowa College, containing a classified and numbered list 
of all the verb-forms of the Rig-Veda, the Aitareya-Brahmana, and 
the Nala and Bhagavadglta. Mr. Hall had received the extra 
copies of his article, and distributed them to the scholars known 
to be interested especially in the subject, nearly a year ago ; the 
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half-volume would be pushed to a conclusion, and generally dis. 
tributed, as soon as should be found practicable. 

The Directors announced that, in view of the reports made by 
the treasurer and by the publishing committee, they had con- 
cluded to recommend to the Society to pass over the annual assess- 
ment for the year J 876-7. Their proposal was accepted and 
ratified by vote of the meeting. Also, they recommended for 
election to membership, 
as Honorary Member, 

Prof. Hermann Grassmann, of Stettin; 
as Corresponding Member, 

Dr. George Biihler, of Bombay ; 
as Corporate Members, 

Mr. A. H. Edgren, of New Haven ; 
Mr. C. R. Lanman, of Norwich, Conn. ; 
Mr. T. C. Murray, of Baltimore, Md. 

Ballot being held, these gentlemen were declai-ed elected. 

The Directors further gave notice that they had re-appointed 
the same Committee of Publication as during several years past. 
Yet further, that they had designated New Haven as the place 
of the next meeting, and Dr. C. Short, of New York, with the 
Recording and Corresponding Secretaries, as the Committee of 
Arrangements for it; appointing Wednesday, Oct. 18th, as the 
day, but giving the Committee power to change it, if they should 
see reason for doing so. 

The election of officers for the ensuing year was next in order, 
and a Nominating Committee, composed of Mr. S. Salisbury of 
Worcester, Dr. Ft. Anderson of Boston, and Rev. O. D. Miller of 
Grantville, nominated for re-election the whole board of last year 
(see above, p. cviii.) ; and they were elected without dissent. 

The Corresponding Secretary called the attention of the Society 
to the losses which it had suffered during the past year, by the 
death of its Honorary Member, Professor Jules Mohl of Paris, and 
of its Corresponding Member, Dr. William H. I. Bleek of South 
Africa. He sketched briefly the life and the services to science of 
these two eminent scholars, of whom the one has passed away at 
a ripe old age, while the other has been cut off in the fulness of 
his strength and usefulness, while engaged in pursuing his very 
important and novel researches into the Bushman languages. 
Mohl, too, has left not quite finished the most conspicuous work 
of his life, the luxurious edition of Firdusi's Shah-nameh, published 
by the French Government; but another work quite as important 
and absorbing, though less widely recognized, was of a class that 
is never complete— the guidance, namely, of the affairs of the 
Asiatic Society of Paris, of which he has long been the devoted 
servant, first as perpetual Secretary, and then, since the death of 
M. Reinaud, as President. His valuable library was this very 
day being broken up at Paris by public sale; to its printed cata- 
logue is prefixed an appreciative sketch of his life by M. Renan. 
Many Americans have enjoyed his hospitalities, and will mingle a 
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personal feeling with the regret they experience as scholars at the 
death of this admirable man and great Orientalist. 

The Corresponding Secretary presented the correspondence of 
the last half-year. Among other letters of excuse and regret for 
necessary absence from the meeting was read one, received since 
the opening of the meeting, from Prof. Brugsch-Bey, the celebrated 
Egyptologist, who is spending the summer in Philadelphia, as 
Chief Commissioner for the Egyptian Government at the Centen- 
nial Exhibition. Prof. Brugsch had promised to be present, and 
to favor the Society with a communication, but wrote to say that, 
just as he was setting out for Boston, he was detained by pressing 
and unavoidable business. 

Dr. G. Seyffarth writes (New York, Mar. 27th), speaking of "five 
photographs, representing the finest hieroglyphic inscriptions in 
existence, those on the Leipzig sarcophagus," which he had sent 
for the Society's collection. He also encloses specimens of a font 
of hieroglyphic type, reading from right to left, which he is caus- 
ing to be prepared. 

Rev. E. W. Gilman, one of the Secretaries of the Am. Bible 
Society, writes (New York, May 13th), giving an account of the 
versions, manuscript and printed, of parts of the New Testament, 
in various languages of Alaska, existing in the library of the Bible 
Society. He sends enclosed a minute of an interview between 
Mr. Prince, the correspondent of that Society in St. Petersburg, 
and the Metropolitan of Moscow, near the end of last year, in 
which the former made inquiries of the latter (himself formerly a 
missionary in Alaska, and author of one of the versions) as to the 
authorship, value, etc., of the translations into Alaskan dialects. 
As a philological curiosity, the following passage may be quoted : 

" From his own experience, the Metropolitan is of the decided opinion that the 
contemplated edition of the remaining three Gospels [supplementary to the one of 
Matthew made by himself] is quite superfluous ; and he gave his reasons for not 
printing in Aleutian, but rather circulating the Scriptures in the English text. 
The entire population is only 2500, many of whom cannot read. Their own lan- 
guage is such a mixture, and so complicated, that the children, if taught at all (and 
they will have to learn some language), will give the preference to English, inas- 
much as having a grammatical knowledge of their own language is next to impos- 
sible, and not worth the time and labor required: for instance, there are 500 
terminations to the verbs 1" 

The Secretary also laid before the meeting the papers issued 
thus far by the Committee of Organization for the International 
Congress of Orientalists, to be convened in St. Petersburg on the 
first day of next September, and explained the regulations adopted, 
and read the list of subjects thus far prepared for the discussions 
of the Congress. This year's sessions are to be devoted especially 
to studies relating to Asiatic Russia ; four days will be given to 
this department. The three following days will be occupied with 
1. Eastern Turkistan, Tibet, Mongolia with Manchuria and Corea, 
China proper, and Japan ; 2. Hither and Further India, Afghani- 
stan, Persia, and the Indo-Chinese Archipelago ; 3. Turkey, with 
Arabia and Egypt. The last two days will be given to 1. Orien- 
tal archaeology and numismatics ; 2. the religious and philosophical 
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systems of the East. Only purely scientific subjects will be ad- 
mitted to discussion; questions relating to the Christian religion, 
and to contemporary politics, administration, commerce, and indus^ 
try, are excluded. Persons desiring to propose matters lying 
outside of the prepared list of subjects are required to submit 
them in writing, with a statement of the views they intend to 
bring forward, to the Committee, for acceptance or refusal. Com- 
munications and replies are restricted to fifteen minutes of time. 
The bulletin of the meetings will be published in French. An 
exposition of objects relating to the antiquities and the present 
condition of Eastern peoples will be organized. Any person, of 
either sex, interested in the objects of the Congress, will be admit- 
ted a member on payment of 12 francs (10 shillings or marks; $3. 
currency). Learned bodies may be inscribed as members, and will 
have the right to send a special delegate to represent them. Be- 
sides admission to the discussions and the exposition, members 
will receive a copy of the Transactions of the Congress — of which 
all the current expenses are borne by the Russian Government, 
leaving the members' fees clear for purposes of publication. The 
Corresponding Secretary said he had himself been appointed Cor- 
respondent of the Committee for the United States, and was pro- 
vided with cards of membership to be furnished to such as should 
desire them; and he expressed the hope that enough would be 
taken to testify the interest which American scholai-s cannot but 
feel in such an undertaking. 

The " first series " of questions proposed by the Committee for 
discussion is as follows: 

1. Historical monuments inform us that Siberia during more than 2000 years 
sent people after people into Central Asia : what were the circumstances that pro- 
duced this surplus of population ? and why did it and its resulting emigrations 
cease with the conquest of Siberia by the Russians ? 2. Is the Shamanism, even 
now predominant among the heathen nations of Siberia, the same among them 
all? or does it exhibit differences according to the ethnographical family to which 
its adherents belong? 3. We see that almost all the founders of new nomad 
monarchies in Central Asia give their subjects their codes of special laws : what 
were the motives and the aim of these successive codifications, considering the 
well-known uniformity of customs and mode of life of these nomad peoples ? 4. 
Was there before Jenghis-Khan a people or tribe called " Mongol ?" or is this only 
a dynastic name adopted by Jenghis.for the empire founded by him? 5. What 
are the proofs in favor of the generally accepted opinion that the Turkish manu- 
scripts in Ouigour characters found in the various libraries of Europe are really 
written in the language of the Ouigours, these characters being employed also by 
other Turkish peoples at the time to which the manuscripts in question belong ? 
6. How far do the notices found in the official Chinese annals down to the time of 
the Than as to the annual festivals of eastern and western Turkestan agree with 
those of al-Biruni as to the calendars of the Kharizmians and the Soghdians (and 
in part also of the Tokhars)? In what respect do these calendars differ from 
those of Achasmenidan and of Sassanian Persia? 7. What do we know of the 
Soghdian mode of writing ? What are the monuments in which it is preserved ? 
Can its introduction into Transoxiana be determined, even approximately ? 8. How 
far can we follow the ethnographical names Sarte and Tajik in historical docu- 
ments ? What conclusions are to be derived from the latter as to the primitive 
signification and the successive acceptations of these names ? 9. To what causes 
may we attribute the stability of the Modern Persian language, which from the 
Xth century down to the present time has undergone hardly any noticeable change 
3* 
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in its grammatical forms? 10. Do the numerous Elamite proper names that have 
come down to us allow us to draw decided conclusions as to the nationality of the 
Blamites? 11. Is it possible to give an exact ethnographical and geographical 
determination of the names Hutenu and Chela, which are mentioned in the Egyp- 
tian inscriptions of the XVIIIth and XlXth dynasties as the standing enemies of 
those dynasties? 12. In what light does the population of Palestine appear in 
the Egyptian inscriptions before the invasion of the Hyksos ? 13. How far can 
the mutual relations of the Arab tribes before Mohammed be made to cast light 
upon the political condition of the tribes of Israel at the time of the Judges? 
14. The chronological and topographical data furnished by the coin-legends of the 
Musulman dynasties are generally considered more worthy of confidence than 
those of the chronicles and other unofficial monuments : is this opinion wholly un- 
assailable ? and have we always the right to correct the data of the chronicles by 
those of the coins? 15. "What were the causes that brought about the sudden 
cessation, at the beginning of the Xlth century, of the commercial intercourse be- 
tween the Musulman East and northern Europe which had flourished without in- 
terruption from the Vllth to the Xth century ? 

Communications were now called for and presented. 
1. On the Classification of the Forms of the Sanskrit Aorist, by 
Prof. W. D. Whitney, of New Haven. 

The system of aorist forms, Prof. Whitney said, is the most difficult part of 
Sanskrit verb -inflection, owing to the great variety of the forms, and their discor- 
dant and sometimes puzzling character. The object of this paper was to endeavor 
to clear up a few doubtful or disputed points. 

The system in question (like the " perfect '' system) gets its name from the close 
analogy of its forms with those of the Greek verb, not from any use of them with 
an aoristic (or perfect) meaning. Like the Greek, the Sanskrit aorist is of two 
distinct formations (leaving out of view the reduplicated aorists), one with and the 
other without an s as tense-sign. The two have often been called (as by Miiller), 
after Greek example, the "first aorist" and "second aorist;" but comparative phi- 
lology has shown clearly the inappropriateness of these names in Greek grammar ; 
and, whether they shall prove capable of being gotten rid of there or not, they 
certainly ought not to be made a part of Sanskrit grammar. Kielhorn and Del- 
briick have distinguished them as " simple-aorist " and "s-aorist," and Prof. Avery, 
in his list of Sanskrit verbal forms in the current volume of our Journal (x. 219 ff.), 
follows their example ; perhaps there is at present no better nomenclature. 

I. The " simple," or Greek " second " aorist, is also closely analogous with Greek 
in its double formation, without and with so-called union-vowel ; we have agdm 
like efiiiv, and agamam like tyvyov. These are now recognized and described (by 
Curtius and others) as mere imperfects from another and simpler form of the root 
than that which forms the presents and imperfects actually in use ; there is no 
formal difference between, for example, aydm and agdm, ctyrtv and i07]v. The 
special form of radical vowel which to a considerable extent marks the " 2d aorist " 
of the Greek with union-vowel — as in i'Xntop, ityvyov, erpairov — has nothing to 
correspond with it in Sanskrit, and does not concern us here. The forms without 
union-vowel are decidedly the more frequent in the Veda. 

II. Of the s-aorist, an s (convertible to sh) added to the root, either with or 
without the " union-vowel " i, is the sign. This s or ish is currently identified 
with the root as, 'be,' and the forms are regarded as compound; such an explana- 
tion is doubtless more plausible than any other that has yet been suggested ; but 
it ought, I think, to be accepted at present only provisionally. While Greek and 
Sanskrit agree in their possession of this formation alongside the other, they dif- 
fer greatly in their management of it. The Greek has but one model for its " 1st 
aorist " inflection, with a stereotyped a in the endings, of difficult explanation ; the 
Sanskrit has four different models. In classifying and arranging the four, I should 
swerve from Delbriick, agreeing more nearly with Kielhorn. We may best divide 
the forms first, like those of the other aorist, into such as have not and such as 
have the union-vowel a before the endings, or into such as have simple s and such 
as have sa as tense-sign — being analogous respectively with the imperfects of the 
second and of the first general conjugation. Then the former will fall into such 
as have not and such as have the union-vowel i before the s, or into s-forms and 
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jsft-forms ; and the isft-forms, finally, into such aa add ish directly to the root and 
such as add it to the root increased by s, or into ish-forms and sish-ioims : for it 
does not seem to me to admit of doubt that, in the rare sish-forms, the initial s be- 
longs to the root, is an extension of the root, or a "root-determinative," to which, 
then, the ish that is added is precisely the same as makes the great mass of ish- 
forms. As, in practice, the due subordination of the s-aorist classes to one another 
would be too burdensome, we may arrange all the four on a level in the order : 1. 
s; 2. ish; 3. sish; 4. sa. In the order of frequency, they would stand: 2, 1, 4, 3. 

But my special object was to discuss the relations of certain individual forms 
which I think have been wrongly assigned hitherto to the simple instead of the 
s-aorist. They are forms of the 2d and 3d persons singular, seeming to lack either 
personal ending or tense-sign, or both. 

In the later Sanskrit (save a rare form or two), there is no room for doubt in 
any such cases : the endings is and it from the ish class, and sis, sit from both the 
s and sish classes, are perfectly distinct from anything in the simple aorist. But 
these are not the normal endings : which are, rather, s and t. We may assume 
that is and it come by some process of fusion and compensation from ish-s and 
ish-t, and sis and sit from sish-s and sish-t (just as once we have tm in the 1 st per- 
son, apparently from isharn) ; but sis and sit from a first person sam (s-class) would 
be much more anomalous and unexplainable. Outside of the aorist, indeed, we 
have dsam, dsis, dsit (impf. of as), where the i must be regarded as an inorganic 
insertion ; and there are left a few (five) cases of the 3d sing, ds instead of dsit — 
standing, doubtless, for ds-t, but with the ending lost under the rule which allows 
only one consonant to stand at the end of a Sanskrit word: and the Vedic 3d sing, 
precative in yds is long since recognized as being, in like manner, for yds-t. 

In the Rig- Veda, now, there are no examples whatever of aorist 2d and 3d per- 
sons in sis, sit of the s-class, or corresponding to 1 st persons in sam. But we have, 
I believe, a number of instances of these persons as made by the normal endings 
s and t, with the necessarily resulting phonetic changes. Thus, there occurs a 3d 
s. ajdis along with 1st s. ajdisham and 1 st pi. ajdishma: it is evidently for ajaish-t; 
and ydus 3d s., from yu, is of like formation (for aydush-t). Also aprds as 2d s. 
could be a simple-aorist form from the 1st s. aprdm; but as 3d s. (it occurs as such 
10 times), it can only be an s-aorist, for aprds-t, from 1st s. aprdsam (cf. aydsam, 
aydsus, ajndsam). 

In a considerably larger number of cases, both the personal ending and the 
tense-sign are lost in the same manner. Thus we have abhdrsham 1 s., and abhdr 
3 s. (for abhdrsh-t); also asvdr 3 s., and asvdrshtdm 3 d. ; further, from roots with 
medial a, akshdr and atsdr ■ ay an (supported by aydnsam Is.) and atari, ; aprdt and 
avdt ; bhdk, asrdk, and adhdk ; with medial i, acdit, apidit, ardik ; with medial «, only 
adydut. Prom yaj comes irregularly ayds 2 s., as well as the proper ay at (like the 
precative -ydt for -yds); and the Aitareya-Brahmana has similarly ajdit instead of 
ajdis (for ajdish-t). All these are distinctly marked as s-aorist forms by their 
heavy radical vowel ; no simple-aorist has any greater strengthening of the root 
than mere guna. 

Once more, in a few cases a final consonant of the root itself has also had to be 
rejected : chand forms achdn, for achdnts-t (supported by achdntsus) ; and akrdn 
and asydn are of the same character. 

The matter is one of some importance in the classification and comprehension 
of Vedic verbal forms. Delbruck counts nearly all these words as belonging to the 
simple-aorist, and Prof. Avery's lists follow his authority , their root-vowel being 
regarded as undergoing an anomalous strengthening. The explanation here given 
takes away their anomalous character, and at the same time furnishes important 
light toward understanding the history of the endings sis and sit. 

2. On the Holy Houses, or the Hebrew Tabernacle, the Temple 
of Solomon, and the Later Temple, by Rev. T. O. Paine, of Elm- 
wood, Mass. 

Mr. Paine said that he had spent the labor of many years on the study and 
restoration of the Holy Houses of the Hebrews, and had at last been able to attain 
to certainty on nearly every important point, finding that the data furnished by the 
different writers of the Old Testament, when properly combined and understood, 
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complemented and explained one another in a very striking manner. He had nearly 
completed the manuscript of a second editioD of his work on the subject, which 
would give numerous and important improvements upon the first. As a specimen 
of his results, he explained to the meeting his restoration of the first temple and 
its courts, illustrating his views upon the blackboard — in a way which cannot be 
reported intelligibly here without the aid of cuts. 

At this point, the Society took a recess of an hour, coming to- 
gether again at 2 o'clock to listen to further communications. 



3. Zev=dyails, and other points relating to Sanskrit Grammar, 
as presented in M. Miiller's recent volume of " Chips," by Prof. 
W. D. Whitney. 

In his Strassburg lecture (Chips, iv. 210-11, Am'n ed'n), Muller has the follow- 
ing sentence : " You know that the nom. sing, of Zcvc has the acute, and so has 
the nom. sing, of dyaus; but the vocative of Zei; has the circumflex, and so has 
likewise the vocative of dyaus in the Veda." To any one who knows the laws of 
Sanskrit accent, and is aware that, while in physical character the Skt. svarita is 
precisely accordant with the Grk. circumflex, the mode of occurrence of the two 
is wholly different, the coincidence here pointed out must have appeared a mere 
accident, and unimportant. It has been criticized as such ; and now Muller, in a 
long added note, attempts elaborately to defend it, and insists upon it as a point 
of special significance. 

The circumflex in Sanskrit is never a survival of ancient usage ; it always arises 
by a recent and living process, the fusion of an acute and a grave syllable together 
into one. And this is its acknowledged origin in dyaus, in Miiller's passage ; the 
word is to be read as two syllables, di-aus, and accented di-aus, by the law that 
the vocative takes the high tone on its first syllable ; and di-aus, by invariable 
euphonic rule, is written dyaus. Muller claims for it an exceptional importance 
by asserting that " it is a unique form ; it occurs but once in the Rig- Veda, never 
again, as far as we know at present, in the whole of Vedic literature." But this 
is an entire mistake. The case is a rare one, but only because the circumstances 
that call it forth are of rare concurrence. There are other instances, in the Athar- 
van ; I pointed them out in 1 810, in a paper before the Am. Philol. Assoc'n (see 
its Trans, for 1869-70, p. 29) and gave this as one of the regular cases of occur- 
rence of the svarita* An exception is not to be found, so far as we know at 
present, in the whole of Vedic literature. To be sure, Muller says later : " What 
gives to this passage its special value is, that in all other passages when dyaus 
occurs as a vocative and as bi-syllabic, it appears simply with the uddtta [=acute], 
thus showing at how early a time even the Hindus forgot the meaning of the 
circumflex on dyaus." This is only so far correct that there is no such " other pas- 
sage;" for the one which Muller proceeds to quote — prefacing it with a "thus," 
as if it were only a specimen of a class — is not such a one ; in it, dyaus does in- 
deed admit of being read as two syllables, but it does not require to be so read, 
and the accent given it by the redactors shows that they did not read it so. And 
no further parallel case is to be found. 

The immediate reason, accordingly, for the circumflex of dyaus is that it consists 
in this particular verse of two syllables. As. on the other hand, Zev from ZetJj 
is on a level with f3aai?icv from i3aaiAevc yovev from yovevg, and so on, it also has 
no exceptional character, and admits no other explanation than the rest of its 
class. Even Benfey, in his article on the vocative whence is derived all the eru- 
dition displayed in Mailer's note, does not venture to claim any specially significant 
parallelism between the two circumflexed words in question, and Muller has 
brought forward no good reason for judging them otherwise. Each is a normal 
specimen of a class, and there is no demonstrated analogy between the classes. 

I will improve this occasion to call attention to a few other points in Sanskrit 
grammar brought up in the same volume, as part of an answer (so claimed) to 
some of my criticisms on Miiller's work. The spirit and intent of those criticisms 

* Yet another example, there unnoticed, is vyd'ghra, AV. iv. 3. 3, where the MSS. 
have the impossible reading vydghra, wrongly amended in the edition to vyd'ghra. 
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I do not need to defend here ; the Society knows that they were made in the 
interests of truth alone ; if they were themselves erroneous, they deserve blame, 
and in proportion to their error : if they are well-founded, they are justifiable and 
justified; for the false views of a man occupying Miillers exceptional position as 
an implicitly trusted authority have no claim to be overlooked or treated with 
special leniency. I bring forward these points in order to illustrate the character 
of his soi-disant " defence ;" here appears to be a peculiarly proper place to examine 
them, because they can only be intelligibly discussed before such an audience as 
this; because the errors charged against me were committed before the Society 
and in part published' in its Journal ; and because, if established in the form and 
importance charged, they would seem to render me unworthy of any office of 
trust in an Oriental Society. 

I. The Atharva-Veda-Praticakhya (Journal, vol. vii.), after declaring its view 
that the vowels are formed with "open" (vivrta) organ, adds in the next rule 
(i. 33), as the dissenting opinion of some authorities, eke sprshtam. Here the last 
word may be understood either as sprshtam, or as asprshtam, with initial a cut off 
after e; the reading is precisely the same in either case; nothing can decide 
except the sense. As sprshtam, the rule would mean that ' some, however, 
hold that they are formed with the organs in contact' — a direct denial of the 
Praticakhya's own view ; as asprshtam, it would mean ' with the organs not in 
contact' — an antithesis of another kind, hardly more than a difference of expres- 
sion for the same thing. This possible alternative, now, I overlooked, and took 
the former (sprshtam) as the true reading and rendering. Muller, some time later, 
in his Sanskrit grammar (note to §57: 1st ed'n, p. 20; 2d ed'n, p. 23), pointed 
out that the word should rather be understood the other way. I at once saw and 
acknowledged my oversight; and I took occasion (Journal, vol. x., p. 158) to 
make the correction suggested, giving the credit, as in duty bound, to Muller. 
"With this I regarded the account as closed — as, I presume, would any one who 
did not feel impelled to rake up from every possible nook occasions of reproach 
against me. As it is, Muller breaks out thus : " before Professor "Whitney under- 
takes to criticize my own or any other Sanskrit grammar, he should look at § 84 
of my grammar, and practise that very simple rule, that if visarga is preceded by 
n, and followed by a, the visarga is dropt, a changed to o, and the initial vowel 
elided. If with this rule clearly impressed on his memory, he will look at his 
edition .... he might discover that eke sprshtam could only have been meant in 
the MSS. for eke 'sprshtam," etc., etc. Any one who knows the A B C of Sanskrit 
will see the blunders here: Muller quotes a rule which has absolutely nothino- to 
do with the case in hand ; there is no visarga, nor any a before it ; there is° no 
dropping, and no conversion to o. It is true that, if the first word were ekah 
instead of eke (as Muller's reproach implies), sprshtam with it would o-ive ekah 
sprshtam, and asprshtam would give the very distinct reading eko sprshtam ; and 
if I had really taken one of these for the other, I should have committed a quid 
pro quo just about as bad (except for the absence of any possible personal motive) 
as that of which Muller, in his blind and headlong haste, has now been guilty. 
He also, as if to excuse himself for reopening a settled account, claims that his 
correction was made in the second edition of his grammar, and that he deems it 
necessary to call my attention to the latter ; but it was in fact made in the first 
edition. 

Muller's (intended) severe lesson is called out by my having, as he intimates 



journal: an article in which his 
grammar was spoken of as one of the two best fitted for use by English-reading 
students, and as being in some respects, though not in all, the better of the two • 
while, at the same time, its errors and deficiencies were freeiy criticised. 

II. At a meeting of the Society in October, 1869 (Journal, vol. ix., p lxiv ) I 
criticized Muller's volume of Vedic translation (of 12 hymns); the criticism was 
afterwards printed in my Oriental and Linguistic Studies (i. 133 ft). Taking up in 
detail especially the first verse translated—" Those who .stand around him while he 
moves on, harness the bright red steed"— and objecting to sundry things in it I 
said: "Again, who are the bystanders here referred to? and how can they stand 
about, and yet harness something that is moving onward ? Is this such a satis- 
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fying conception that it should justify an extremely violent and improbable gram- 
matical process like that of rendering pari tasthushas as if the reading were 
paritastkivd' hsas? The participial form tasthushas has no right to be anything but 
an accusative plural, or a genitive or ablative singular; let us have the authority for 
making a nominative plural of it, and treating pari as its prefix," etc. It is pretty 
clear that this criticism means as follows : 1. the proposed version involves a gram- 
matical anomaly; 2. it is given without a word of explanation, though Midler's 
translation claims to be the "first" made, on the score of fully accounting for 
every word and phrase adopted, and though he has added a note of 11 pages on 
the adjective " red" in this very verse ; 3. nothing is gained by it, the version being 
decidedly an unacceptable one. By way of answer and refutation, Miiller leaves out 
an essential part of my language, and falsely represents me as simply maintaining 
that a substitution like the one involved is out-and-out impossible ; then, referring 
to Benfey's grammar of 1852 as the desired authority, and quoting a single verse 
where the substitution seems unavoidable, he claims to have refuted me trium- 
phantly ; and, whereas I had called the process " extremely violent and improb- 
able," while, according to him, it is only "anomalous" and "ungrammatical," he 
intimates that, in view of so vast a difference, it would be proper for me either 
to " take a vow of silence or go into a monastery." 

III. In a review of Muller's Lectures, Second Series (Or. and Ling. St., i. 266), 
while discussing the terms to be used for ' surd' and 'sonant,' I quoted his "hard 
letters (psila, tames, surd, sharp; vivdrafvdsdghoshdh)," and "soft letters (mesa, me- 
dia!, sonant, blunt ; samvdranddaghoshdh)," and spoke of " the long Sanskrit terms, 
of his own making (for they are to be found in no Sanskrit grammarian), which he 
superfluously and somewhat pedantically appends to each list of synonyms." 
That the introduction of these long words was superfluous, and wears an aspect of 
pedantry, will hardly be questioned : to all but one in ten thousand of Muller's 
readers they are wholly unintelligible, and he says not a word in explanation of 
them. Only to Sanskritists, and to Sanskritists who have looked carefully into 
the Hindu phonetic theories, can they have anything to say ; and even such will 
wonder why the author gives us these many-syllabled and imposing compounds 
instead of the simple aghosha and ghoshavant, which, in every age of Hindu gram- 
mar, have been the technical designations of the classes of sounds here in question. 
So sure was I that no native authority would make the substitution, that— although 
I had not, of course, examined every extant grammatical treatise in order to settle 
the point— I was not at all afraid to venture the statement that these "terms," 
included by Miiller in his " list of synonyms" for ' surd' and ' sonant,' were " to be 
found in no Sanskrit grammarian." Miiller retorts by an assertion which has a 
show of truth, but not its substance : the words, he says, are found in the commen- 
tary to Pamni, p. 2 of Bohtllngk's edition, and are explained by the Mahabhashya. 
Sure enough, they are there : but what are they ? They are merely lists of the char • 
acteristic qualities of surd and sonant sounds ; each an aggregate of three indepen- 
dent nouns, connected in meaning by ' and,' and put together in Hindu fashion into 
a copulative compound (dvandva) ; each appended to an enumeration of its class 
of letters, but not connected with it by a te or ime, ' these are' so and so, but by 
an eshdm, ' of these [the qualities are]' so and so. To make the sense clearer, I 
quote, them, along with other examples from the same scheme : " e, di: of these two 
["the organs are] throat + palate ; — v : of this [the organs are] teeth + lip : -hh, ph, 
ch . . . : of these [the qualities are] opening + breath + tonelessness (mvdracvd- 
sdghoshdh)- h, y, v . . ■ : of these [the qualities are] closure + sound + tone (sam- 
vdranddaghoshdh); k,c,t...:oi these [the quality is] little breath"-and so on. 
It would have been just as proper for Miiller to give ' teeth + lip' (dantoshtham) as 
a Sanskrit term for v, or 'little breath' (alpaprdnah) as a term for a smooth mute, 
as to give what he actually did as terms for ' surd' and ' sonant.' It is a pity I did 
not remember where his long 'words came from ; then I might not only have 
noticed his error, but also explained the source of it : he had overlooked the con^ 
necting genitive eshdm, and taken the copulative (dvandva) compounds for posses- 
sives (bahuvrihi). .,,..,, , . 

IV. In his " Reply to Mr. Darwin " (Chips, iv. 430), Muller expresses his aston- 
ishment at " meeting with sarvandman, the Sanskrit name for pronoun, translated 
by 'name for everything, universal designation ' " (as is done in Ath. V. Prat., ii. 
44 note • Lang, and Study of Lang., p. 258, note) ; and in his list (Chips, iv. 528) 
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of what he calls the twenty " principal bones of contention " between us, he gives 
as third in order, " Whether sarvandman in Sanskrit means ' name for everything.' " 
Now there are very possibly hundreds of Sanskrit words as to the history of whose 
meaning we two may be of different opinion, and others as well as we ; there is 
no reason for putting any one of them forward as a special "bone of contention," 
unless the case be one too clear for intelligent difference of opinion, unless re- 
specting it my view be well nigh or quite absurd, and incapable of defense — and 
this is doubtless what Miiller intends to imply here. But as to sarvandman, it 
happens that Bohtlingk was in doubt, 3G years ago (vocabulary to Pdnini), as to 
how it came to its meaning ; and, although he appears in the St. Petersburg Lex- 
icon to accept the view which Miiller holds, 1 learn from him by private letter 
that the case is not so: he is still in the same doubt. This would of itself be 
enough to take off the reproach sought to be cast upon me by Miiller ; but I am 
ready to go farther, and defend my understanding of the word with reasons 
against his. 

The Hindu grammar recognizes four classes of words, parts of speech ; the 
first, ndman (' name, noun '), including noun, adjective, and pronoun. The use of 
ndman, then, with sarva ('all') prefixed, to denote a division of this class, seems 
most naturally to define a body of words which have not, like nouns and adjec- 
tives in general, a more or less restricted application, depending on particular 
characteristics, but which are substitutes for any and every other ' name.' The 
special suitableness of the term as thus understood makes strongly in favor of the 
explanation (Pott recently calls attention to this in his introduction to Humboldt's 
Verschiedenlieit des Sprachbaues, p. ccxvii., apparently in ignorance that there has 
been any recent expression of difference of opinion on the matter). But, on the 
other hand, among the gana's, or lists of words, attached to Panini's grammar, the 
pronouns and pronominally declined adjectives are made a gana of, with sarva at 
their head ; and it is the view of Miiller and others, following the understanding of 
the recent Hindu grammarians, that sarvandman means only ' a word occurring in 
the list that begins with sarva.' There are two very strong objections to this. 
In the first place, the proper term for such a list is sarvddi, not sarvandman, and 
the former is given as its name in the book of gana's : the burden of proof rests 
upon Miiller to show, by bringing forward other like cases, that the substitution 
is an admissible one. In the second place, sarvandman as name for ' pronoun ' 
occurs in Taska's Nirukta and in the Ath. V. Praticakhya, both of which are prob- 
ably earlier than Panini, the former being so by universal consent : and in the A. 
V. Pr. the term is applied in one place to the pronominal root %, which is not found 
in the s<m;a-list at all. To my mind, there is no plausibility in interpreting sar- 
vandman in these treatises as an anticipation of Panini's gana ; to do so is to com- 
mit an anachronism. Very possibly, when the list of pronominally declined 
words was drawn up, sarva was put at its head under the influence of the older 
name, that sarvddi and sarvandman might be used interchangeably. I do not put 
forward my explanation of the word as certain, since there is a great deal as yet 
imperfectly understood in the history of Sanskrit grammar; but I hold that, in 
the present condition of our knowledge, it is much more acceptable than the 
other; and that Miiller, instead of assuming gross ignorance or blundering on the 
part of those who accept it, needs to see whether he can make out a good defense 
of his own opposing view. 

I think myself justified in claiming in conclusion that, if Miiller had any real 
defense to offer against my criticisms, he would not have resorted to such perver- 
sions, and such weak counter-attacks, as those here exposed. If I have seemed 
to some persons over-severe in my comments on him, he has himself taken pains 
brilliantly to justify me. There is nothing in his whole answer of a different 
character from what these specimens illustrate ; and its violations of fairness and 
candor are in some cases even far grosser than have here been instanced. 

4. On the Sinaitic Inscriptions, by Prof. E. J. Young, of Cam- 
bridge. 

Prof. Young described the locality and character of these inscriptions, and 
reviewed the progress of opinion and discussion with relation to them, noticing 
most fully the most recent work on the subject, that of Mr. Samuel Sharpe, which he 
joined with other competent critics in condemning as unsound and nearly worthless. 
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5. On Central Asia as a Field of Research, by Prof. J. W. 
Jenks, of Newtonville, Mass. 

Prof. Jenks began with giving a geographical description of Central Asia, as a 
region of about the size of the United States, remarkably corresponding in latitude 
and opposite longitude, and named its constituent countries, each full of inter- 
esting questions, in geography, history, linguistics, and ethnology ; and then lim- 
ited himself to remarks on its north-western region,' where our race is supposed 
by many to have originated. Here at least a dozen questions in geography were 
enumerated as requiring answer ; and, omitting linguistic matters, some of the 
many points that thorough research, above and under ground, might be expected 
to elucidate, were briefly touched upon. 

The rivalry, for dominion on the one hand and trade on the other, between 
Russia and England, was hailed, in the interest of scholars, as likely soon to open 
these storied and strange countries to scientific researches of all kinds — researches 
which will confirm or confound certain scientific pretensions now based on discov- 
eries confined to too small a part of the face of the earth. 

A variety of subjects, connected with the unity of human history, the move- 
ments and relations of nations, the emporial border-cities of the nomadic region, 
the important ethnological remains, were more or less dwelt upon by Prof. Jenks, 
who closed with expressing the wish, which he did not dare to call a hope, that 
Russia and England would have the wisdom to establish here a jointly protected 
confederacy of states, to serve as an emporium of the trade and intercourse of the 
world, thus educating to a higher order of character an energetic and most varied 
and interesting collection of peoples, who possess many traits worthy of cultiva- 
tion and civilization. 

6. On the Influence of the Aboriginal Tribes upon the Aryan 
Speech of India, by Prof. John Avery, of Grinnell, Iowa ; read 
by the Corresponding Secretary. 

Prof. Avery's paper reviewed first the ethnographic character of the population 
of India, as composed of different elements, necessarily more or less influencing 
one another. Then it glanced at the successive periods of the history of Aryan 
Indian language, sketching their chief characteristics, especially with reference to 
the accessibility of the language to external influences. A language, Prof. Avery 
says, may be modified by another, 1 . in its sounds, by the introduction of new 
ones or the modification of those already existing : 2. in the structure of its words, 
including the formation of bases, and the mode of expressing relation ; 3. in its 
vocabulary, by the addition of new materials, either roots or complete words ; and 
as a fourth particular (not farther considered here), in the arrangement of its words 
in the sentence. The first three points were taken up and examined in their order. 
The history of the changes of Aryan vowel-sounds is thought to show some signs 
of aboriginal influence ; but such has been claimed to exhibit itself most plainly in 
the presence in Sanskrit, etc., of the so-called cerebral or lingual letters. The his- 
tory of opinion and discussion of this subject was reviewed, and the opposing 
theories of Beames, Biihler, and Caldwell were examined ; the writer inclined de- 
cidedly to favor Caldwell's view, which recognizes this class of sounds as coming 
from the Dravidian. In the later derivative and inflectional systems of the Aryan 
dialects it is hardly possible to see with confidence any effect of mixture with the 
aboriginal tongues. In the vocabulary there have been, of course, considerable and 
increasing borrowings, but it is difficult to estimate their amount with accuracy. 
The statements of different authorities, with regard to different periods and 
localities, were reported by Prof. Avery, who concluded with noticing that the 
Aryan languages have fairly maintained their integrity against all outside in- 
fluences. 

The end of the day having come, and there being not enough 
business remaining to warrant the calling of the Society together 
again on Thursday morning, one or two further communications 
which had been offered were withdrawn ; and, after passing the 
usual vote of thanks to the American Academy for the use of its 
room, the Society adjourned, to meet again at New Haven in Oc- 
tober next. 



